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vr of Mater in cs, | 


To which is prefixed, 3 
= much extracted from a Lare —— ; 


mauent of Logic, pre the Preſs 3 as is | 
.. neceſſary to render de Shot hole of what is here 
= — -felivered, evident to the 1 of the 
- | en intelligent Reader. 
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2 RTISEMENT. 


8 to ſuch Miſtakes in this Work, 28 


may challenge to himſelf, upon the like 
Occaſion. But, as to the Demonſtrations; I 


preſume no ſuch Miſtakes can in the leaſt 


affect them; except what ariſe from that 


common Prejudice, even born with Men, 
of always miſtaking their objective Senſa- 
tions of Things without them to be the 
Things themſelves: while yet the very 


Name of outward Senſations neceſſarily 


implies all ſuch to have this very Diffe- 
rence from inward Senſations; or other- 
wiſe they could have no Difference at all. 
So that when Things are made thus 


clearly appear, as they are in themſelves ; 
Matter is diſcovered to be as real a Thing 


think it, who will not be perſuaded, that 
there is any TON: elſe but Matter, bw 
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are common to Men, I beg. to have 
the ſame fair Play, that every other Man 
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SYSTEM of LOGIC, 


+» prepare the Mind for vac fallow, 


— 


as it poſitively exiſts, whether we know "oo 
Thing or nothing about it; and as ſuch, 


reſpect to the Mind, is called an Object. Cena | 


is the Reft or Acquieſcence of the Mind in its per- 


fect Perception of Truth: in reſpect of which 


Truth, all Exerciſe of the Mind about it is called 
A Suez. 2 


2. Taz 3 is that inactive Capacity. of | 


the Mind, or Soul, by which it is any Way af⸗ 
feed either by itleiß or other Things. And 
this is either univerſal or particular. By univerſal 
Perception I mean nothing elſe, but the Soul's per- 
petual Perception, of her own Exiſtence, when ſhe 
s faid to think upon Nothing at all ; that is, upon 


Nothing in particular. Particular Perception is 
ether immediate or AO. Immediate Percepticn 
A (op 
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N all our F after Knowledge, we. 
pretend nothing to be our Aim, but a Cer- 
. tainty of the Trub. Every Thing is Truth, 
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= ext. 
(or Senſation) is i that which is e 3 


from Things themſelves, either from within the : 
Mind or from without it. In the former, the Sub- 


. een eg to the ſame Being; as when 


rceive my own Doubting, Grieving, Aſenting, - 

Diſenting, &c. In the latter, the Object bones 

to hat is without, quite different from the Fer- 
Cipient or Soul itſelf; as when I perceive the Pen 
now in my Hand or the Deſt upon which I; am 
writin 

8 * mediate Perception I mean ſuch as is re- 


5 | 1 firſt by the Memory, and ſecondly, by 


Asziue Thought. Qbjet3s of the Memory are all 
the remaining Impreſſions of paſt Perception, 
Objects reſulting from Mive Thought * (or Sup- 


', Poſttion, Referring, Diſtinguiſhing, Compoſition, In- 


veſtigation, &c. with their different Kinds) are re- 
ceiv'd purely from the Mind itfelf, or from its 
Attention to the Inſtructions of others. And this 5 
latter in all its different Kinds I take to be nothing 
elſe, but ſo many different Directions of the Nr 
or Power of the Soul upon herſelf. 
+ Alx theſe mediate Perceptions, as they re- 
main objectively in the Mind, are called by the 
general Name of Notions. And, as ſuch, they 
are to be diſtinguiſh'd (directly like the immediate 
Particular Perceptions) into internal and external. 
An internal Notion is every remaining Impreſſion 
received entirely from the Mind upon itſelf. An 
external Notion” is the remaining Impreflion of 
the Perception of a Being perfectly different from 
the Soul itſelf. And: theſe latter are again either 
Subſtantial or Ideal. 
5. A Subſtantial Notion is that we have of GO 
and of: every Being, which, like ourſelves, per- 
- ® To this I confine all; I call Thoug#t, as the ſecond Property 


of the Soul, quite diſtin from inaZive Perception 12 
3 ceives : 
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kelves its Exiſtence DE itfelf. Of which latter 
ſort of Beings, all the Notions, we have, are 


formed rom what we mediately perceive in them, 
correſpondent and ſimilar to what we immediately 


perceive in ourſelves. _ 


6. Idea! Notions, or Ideas, are all thoſe we have 


of Body or Matter. Theſe with their preſent im- 
mediate Objects themſelves, we ſhall find to be 
nothing elſe but paſt and preſent Types in reſpect of 


their Prototypes, or Things as they really are in 


themſelves, quite different from what they are in 


their Objects and Ideas. In all which we are to 
take Care, that the immediate objective Senſation 


itſelf, not its Idea, be our Standard; Ideas there- 
ore are either Genuine, Borrowed, or Fiffitions. A 


genuine Idea is that of an immediate Senſation of 
the ſame Mind: as the Figure of a Tree, the 


Melody of a Lark, the Softne/s and Smoothneſs of 
Velvet, the Coldneſs of Ice, &c. A borrowed Idea 


is ſuch a one, as owes its Original to no immediate 
Senſation, but wholly to the Underſtanding, in 


Obedience to what is heard related by others, or 


read from Authors. Of which Kind are all thoſe 
Ideas Men have of diſtant Places and ſtrange Crea- 


tures, from the Accounts of others; which, with- 


out a Miracle, muſt neceſſarily be very different 
from the genuine Ideas of the ſame Things. A 


fitious Idea is ſuch a one as is either voluntary, 
created at Pleaſure ;- or involuntary, like what we 
have in Dreams, Deliriums, and ſuch like. 9 _ 
7. Wurx two or more Objects have perfectly 


* 


the ſame Reſpect to the ſame ſubjective Perception, 


they are ſaid fo be of the fame Kind or Species. 


The fame Object with reſpect to all of the ſame 
Kind is ſaid to be univerſal; and with reſpect to 


every one, or to every Individual of that Kind, 


it ĩs ſaid to be particular. In all Objects belonging 
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FFF. 
to different Univerſals, we are to obſerye the ob- 
jective Perceptions peculiar to each Object, by. 
which they differ from one another: which is that 
Action of the Thought called Difin#ion. The pe- 
culiar Perception of any one Individual of the ſame 
Species comprehends more Perceptions in it, as it 
belongs to itſelf, than the Perception of the ſame, 
no otherwiſe, than as it belongs to the whole Species 
unverſally. The - peculiar Perception of that 
Species, as itſelf belongs to a Genus, or higher 
_ Opecies, comprehends more Perceptions in it, as it 
belongs to itſelf, than the Perception of the ſame, - 
no otherwiſe, than as it belongs to the whole 
Genus univerſally. The peculiar Perception of that 
Genus, as it belongs to a Bebe Genus, comprehends 
ſtill more Perceptions in it, as it belongs to itſelf, 
than the Perception of the fame, no otherwiſe, 


than as it belongs to the whole higher Genus uni- 


verſally, Sc. Thus the peculiar Perceptions, by. 
which I know an individual Horſe, are more in 
Number, than thoſe by which 1 know- all Horſes 
univerſally. The Perceptions, by which I diftin- 
guiſh that Quadruped called an Horſe peculiarly from 


all other Quadrupeds, are more in Number, than 


thoſe by which I diſtinguiſh all Quadrupeds uni- 
verſally. The Perceptions, by which I diſtinguiſh 
thoſe Animals called Quadrupeds peculiarly from 
all other Animals are more in Number, than thoſe 
by which I diſtinguiſh all Animals in general. And 
thoſe again, than all Bodies, &c. And to return 
back again; the Perception of a Body extends to 
more Objects, than the Perception of an Animal; 
an Animal, than a Quadruped; a Quadruped, than 
a2 Horſe ;, a Horſe in general, than any one indivi- 
dual Horſe. Hence it appears, that the more par- 
_ -Ficular (or comprehenſive) any Perception is, the leſs 
uni ver ſal (or extenſive) it is; and the more univerſal 


[4 1 1 : 
* 80 Aa Perception i i, the leſs bia (or! 
comprehenſive) it is. | 
8. A Looc AL Diviſſon is the 88 to- 
— of every particular Species in a Genus, di- 
naly as they are, without omitting one. Thus, 
if Matter be ** Genus; then each Species will 
be lifeleſs Matter and living Malter; whoſe Diffe- 
rence confiſts in Life. If a living Body be the 
Genus, each Species will be an Animal and a Vege- 
table ; whoſe Difference is Perceptibility or Senſe. 
If an Anima! be the Genus each Species may be 
diſtinguiſh'd into a Man and a Brute; whoſe Dif- 
ference is that Self-accountableneſs to Conſcience, 
which we know no other W , to, but 
ourſelves. 5 
9. A Teri Definition i is hs OT a Species | 
by- ie Genus annexed to the Difference of the 
e Species from every other Species belonging 
to the ſame Genus. Thus, A Man is à /elf-ac- 
countable Animal. An Animal is- a Body endoel 
with Life and Senſe. A Vegetable is a Body endowed 
with Life without Senſe. Life is an unknown limited 
- inward Motion of Matter, which unites and pre- 
ſerves, ' and by à certain ' determinate: Law (called 
GR} eee, 197 Jew. one Bach to 
10. In tekereing one Objedt to abbiher; N | 
on objective Perception, or Notion, is preſent to 
the one Object, which is abſent Pods other; 
then 1 2 called —— Oppong, 
and the Objects ſo oppoſed are ſaid to be oppoſite. . 
And this is either 2 poſitive; privative, or 
contradiftory. Relative objet ive Opyoſition is when | 
the referred Perception or Notion of the two Ob- 


jets no Way differs in the Objects themſelves, _ | 


but-only in their Relation to one another and to the 
boo rpg z in fuch 55 that in the ſame * f 


the leaſt OILY in 17 one Object Kill: takes 
away all the correſpondent Perception in the other 

as bard: and /aft in Reſiſtance, beavy and light in 
Weight, fwift and flow in Motion, bet and cold in 
Hen great and ſmall. in Extenſion, &c. Pofitive 
Oppe/ition is when the like Difference in the cor- 

by e Perceptions of each Object is occa- 
ſſioned by Things really different and. equally pre- 

) 8 in the Objects themſelves: Such in Conftence 
id and fluid, Fire: and Water ; ſmooth and 
rod in Surface, white. and black in Colour, \&c, 

Frivative e is that which lies in the total 
Preſence or Abſence of the ſame objective Percep- 
tion in the fame Object; as Light and Darkneſs, 
Motion and Reft, Noiſe and Silence, Wet and' Dry, 
Sight and Blindueſt, Beauty and Deformity, Virtue 

* and Vice, . Health 'and'- Sickneſs,” &c. Contradiffory 
Oppofition, or Abſurdity, implies à Thing both to 

he and not to be, at the ſame Time; as in ſuch 
eeches as theſe, An empty Houſe full of Lanka, 
A 8 i, Ke.. 
—_ Hxxex it is eaſy to * how we came bod. 
=_ ſack. general Notions, as 1 * of Reſiſtance, Merght, 
wi Aotion, Heat, Extenſion, Confitence, Cour, Selidity, 

Fluidity, &c, And the ſame Way we come by 

ſuch univerſal complex Notions, as the following, 

wiz, . Succeſhwe Generation, from the continually 
perceived Relations of Parents to Children: Society, 

— the neceſſary Dependanęe of one Perſon upon 

another for e Government, from the Re- 

lations of all Perſons. — to ſuch as are go+ 
verned by them: rom the voluntary 

Union between Man and Wife: 

voluntary Inerceurle between: al 
| fee Sc. 1 

EN ar. #7 Soul canceives. a a Nation, 
| 1 true, ſhe cannot at the lame Time, but * 
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within herſelf - a forcible Inclination to it. And on 
the contrary, when ſhe thinks. upon a Notion, as 
falſe, ſhe equally perceives a no leſs ih forcible Aver - 


Falſhood ſeem always to the Soul like the two op- 
poſite Points of a Magnetic Needle. According 
to which ſhe. is ſaid to ent to what ſhe conceives 


to be true, and to diſſent from what - ſhe conceives 


to be falſe. Both which, as they reſt in the Me-. 
mory become new Intellectual N otions, GP 


 endaile,! |; 4 
"418 fs Tuar Action of the Mind, which was I 


before called Iruęſtigation (Art. 3.) is the Applicas | 


tion of the Will to 6h Diſcovery of Truth. And 


this conſiſts in firſt, the Judgment; ſecondly, Au- 


mentation; and thirdly, Metbod. 


14, Tar Fudgment is the Application of the 
ill in fingling out the Agreement or Diſagreement 


of two Notions, as Truth, in order for Argumen - 


tation. And this is either immediate or mediate; 


The former of which again is either erat on 


Wen = 
5. A neceſ 


Tory kannte Fudernent or yy 2 oY 


8 which ſelf evidently appears impoſſible to be 
_ falſe: as, Whatever is extended is divifible be 


whole is greater that its "_—_ &c. f And this 1 


wy s univerſal... 
A Contingent Fudgment i is one. pea is p 


Claro. be Ale as, A Man is riſible: 22 
Mack, Sec. And this is always particular. 


17. A mediate Fudement or Propeſition is * 4 
one as we commonly receive from the Informa- 


tions of others; when the Truth of it does not 


immediately appear. And ſuch are the Proper . 


Subjects of Argumentatian. 


18. Tua Agreement or Diarredient of the No- 


ieee And in 


4: Argu- 
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and compoundedly, The Man is firong and ball. 


as a Property belonging to that Being, or as an 
Adjective to a Name, is called the Predzcate. Thus, 
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Secondly into a Minor, or leſs univerſal; as Proud 
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5 ene thoſe Notions muſt Sebeiche 3 
. preciſely no more nor fewer than two, either Simple 


or Compound. When the Quality of 'a Propoſition 
conſiſts in the Agreement of its two Notions, 25 


ſaic to be Affirmative z as ſimply, The Man is 
When the Quality of a Propofition conkifts in hy” 3 


Diſagreement of its two Notions; it is ſaid to be 
Negative ; as ſimply, The Man il not weak ; and 
compoundedly, The Man is neitber weak nor fel. 


19. THESE two Simple or Compound Notions | 
of every Argumentative Propoſition are called its 


| #wo Terms. The Term, which is taken, as the : 
Name of a Being, which is generally the 


one, is called the Subject; and the other, which is 


in the Propoſition, The ma valuable Wife is one 
that is virtuous and healthy and agreeable x the Sub- 
ject is the moſt valuable Wife, and the reſt is the 


cicate. Thus, both Subject and Predicate may be 


either Simple or Compound indiſcrimiately. - „ 


30, Tre Ertent or Univerſality of a Propoſition 
is called its Quantity; in which Reſpect its 4 
is divided into firſt, a Major or more i 0 
All; Men are Sinners, or Every Man is r 5 


Men are Sinners, or A proud” "Man. is -@ Sinners 


Every Argumentative F Propoſition muſt be deter- 


minaze, or as univerſal, as it can; without any ſuch 


2 what Logicians call a particular Prepoſi- 


Thus, for ume Men are not hlact, ay. 2 The 
5 — eans are not black, or The'\Tariars are noi 


Mal Otherwiſe we argue to make ourſelves 


ore certain of we kno not what, which is ridi- 


5 I . 
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Predicate. A-Maniand a Bird have each two Legs z 
the Subject! is a Man and à Bird, the reſt the Pre- 


Op 


k. 
We 5 A Dor wach more ridiculous" 5a 1 vile 
Trumpery about Moods and Figures; which avs 
their whole Riſe from the Admiſſion "of ſuch Pro 
| 133 Propoſitions, which - are entsrely ex- 
_ cluded by all the Laws of good Argumentation; 
where no 88 can be of any Uſe further,” 


than as its Un 


muſt be univerſal, | fmpli-init perfect; in Order to 
8 Fallacies or Sophiſms, | . 
FV, it muſt be "univerſal, as „ bee inthe. 
: mated in the laſt. Thus for Same Mer ars bone 
we muſt ſay Al. virtuous Men are "yy 9 
ere Boneſt. Ran 
Seconaly, it muſt be Simple and conſiſt pe 
| but one Propoſition. Thus the Propoſſtion Two 
and three are even and odd conſiſts of the two Argu- 
mentative Propoſitions, viz. Two is even,” and 
Tres is odd So for Man is mortal, "ſay; The % 
'of Man is immortal and bends th ev 
mortal. NS OE 1105 
©--Thirdhy, it maſt t be perf, that is, have all its 
Words kept to the ſame Meaning, and that — 
expreſſed. erhas, for Te River runs," ſay, The 
Rix ends. For Mouse is a Syllable; jay, The 
Word Mouſe i is 4 Syllable, For All Animals were in 
Noah's At, ſay, Animals f every Kind" were" in 
Noah's Art. For No Man bas two Heads,” 
Nan bas not two Heads; For The Planeti ar- 1. 
ay; be Number of +the Planets is ſeven,” For The 
Fleſp be | bought be did eat, ay, The Fleſh be bought, 
after it wa el, be did eat. For A Flatterey is 
Fair ſpoken, ſay, A Flatterer is fair ſpoken and inn. 
cere. For Ricbes promote Sin, ſay, Riches abuſed 
| promote Sin, For He that has Sight 5 zen, ſay, He that 
bas Sight is able to ſee. - or 727 

N 7 * is one and tht — hi 


2 


erſality is perfectiy lithited! ' 
21. Evens traly "arguinentative Propoſition 


A 
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s #5 one and that is © 
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þ ald 4 Mar. lerues: 1 FR ae 
"be has unt: Conſider whether. it is not to perſuade 
vou that of Man Bones off what be, n dia, or * 
what be never bad, c. 
na. Warn a Pradicute l 1 * a 
its full Extent, the Propoſition is ſaid to be Recipro- 
Th 2 Which is the Caſe, Fiſt, of all — cp 
þ . Nee e and Pee 
every 7 vilion ition 43 
as, The Tear conſiſts. of four Quarters; Every Non. 
ti is a Thing extended; wilde, aud meaſurable : 
Thirdly, .. of every Negative Propaſition ; as, 
Generofuy is not a Vice. In all which, che Subject 
_ be made the Predicate, and the Predicate the 
at Pleaſure: Thus, An Intent is a Defign : 
| Quarters. make abe Year : Every Thing extended, 
22 wee fs Nen: ers u 


| + che Inveſtigntion of. the 
of a Propoſition; in which Reſpe& the 
| Sofition: is called the Quęſtion. And this is 
alrays done by fuding a third Term or Notion 
8 rehended within both. Terms of the Queſtion 
1 


which is called the Medium Proof, or Argu. 
men; of the Queſtion; and the Queſtion again, 
after its Truth is thus found, is called the . 
Thus, let the Queſtion be Gincerity is laudablt, or 
Whether er no Siucerity be laudeble. Here the Notion 
af Sincerity. comprehends within it (Art. 5.) the 
maore univerſal Notion of Virtus as an Argument 
or Proof, becauſe it perfectly agrees alſo with a 
Ne Thing landabls as its Predicate; conſequently the 
Queſtion from hence becomes a true Concluſion. 
Again, let the Queſtion. be Vic is ot" 


For that which excludes" every Thing Gfterent from "oy 

an have nothing wry to' Sa pages — Gaſoyoearly muſt 
bextcits fall Extent; PIE ES N n IN 4} V av FA * . : 
* | | r Here 5 
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| Hoes: the Notion'of Vice comprehends within it 
(Art. 7) the more univerſal Notion of Euil as not 
laudalle Therefore the Queſtion is a true Conclufion, 
224. Hzxcx to every Concluſion, the Argument 
r ————— 
of the — and Secondly,” it muſt be in 
n e 1 than the 2 NES: 


to _— hr ons Sort af Self 


the Soul. And in this we always begin at tha 

quite contrary End from what we do in 

Thought 

comes: always laſt, which, as a Queſtivgs is firſt 

in Thought. Whence it follows, at in commu- | 

nicative Argumentation we uſe two diſtinct P 

ſitions, called the Premiſfes, before the Conc 

the one conſiſting of the and the Suben 
of the Concluſton; and the other of the Argu- 
ment and. the Predicate of the Concluſion, Thugs 
in the Affirmati ve Argumentation above; we ny, 

Every Virtue is laudable : Sincerity' is 

Therefore,” Sincerity is Jandable. And in the Ne- 

tive one, we ſay, Every Evil "is not: laudable 3 

Vice is an Evil +: Therefote, Vie is not laudable. 

Hence we have the tuo following TRIO for all 

e Argumentation. 

_ »» Theorem I. Every Affirmative Conolulion, if ie 
de true, includes in it an Argument, to Which ite 
Predicate agrees affirmatively in one of the Pre- 

miſſes, and to which its Subject 8 e 
wal in che other of the Premiſſes. 1 

 -* Theorem II. Every negative Conclufig 1 i be EE. 

true, includes in it an Argument, to i : 

1 1 Rage 5 — in one of the * > 
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municalian, or of the third and laſt Property E 


2 Conſequently, this in Speech 8 
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negatively: in the other of its — 5 


— che pow "the Exiſtence rd a Stat 
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and the latter 1 the Teo on qo OY 


ation is ctr 
Z Scientific! or: Topical. + The former is by another 
Name called Demanſtration ; to which no Propo- 
ſitions belong, but ſuch only as are univerſally and 
foregoing Inſtances. 
ion has no * — 5 
belonging to it, whach: 38 ſtronger Ce | 


r and parti- = 
Eh: The meer eee, I'hall- only 
now meddle with, is that commonly called S 


£45 


Oni 


* — , 


win _ + that-which.bas one, muſt alſa'\bave the other. Senfblo 3 
$i! Extenfon and Figure are thus 8 T : 
. 1 tohatever 45 ſo.extended has Figure.” L a 
{| All Magnitude is . either a Line, 4 Pr DONG: 

| | 


De Unconfinement of the: Tongue often brings 4 - 

a ie Troubh. * rauble often often in the 
=: -  Confinement of 4 e Man himſelf... . ee | 
| "© This is called Demenſtratio a priovi. "What is, called De- 
monſtratio' a poſteriori is re age Tye: belong only 
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iſm, 
_ - conſiſting; as above, of two Premiſſes — the 
Soncluſion : Whoſe Subdiviſions I ſhall alſo omit, 


any otherwile,. chan r three . 
eber e, 


4 Solid. This: Magnitude i neither 4 Line, nor "2 
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Keaſon, as it is the only Guide to 2 
A Guile as invariable in itſelf, as the Object, to 
which we are thus guided by it. And fo far. as 


our own fallible Reaſon keeps 8 to this Guide, ſo 
a 


far only that. is to be truſted, r outward Senſes 
are the only Means we have in this Life to come 
immediately to the Knowledge of Things without 
us; but a Means ſo variable, that there is not one 


2 we can perceive by them, which is not 6 


ble of being changed 4 a quite different 


Th. ing to the ſame ſubjective Senſe. And yet the 


Thing may ſtill continue the ſame in itſelf. Con- 
ſequently, the outward Senſe can be no Guide in 
this Affair any further, than as our Reaſon finds it 
always the ſame. But this Sameneſs between the 


Senſe of Things and the Things themſelves means 
not that they are identically the ſame Things them 


ſelves. For if they were ſo, it would be impoſ- 
. Able that our Reaſon. ſhould ever be deceived by 
truſting to Senſe ; ; which we know, it frequently. is. 

If every Thing in itſelf were identically the ſame 


Object deceives us, the Thing as it is in itſelf muſt 
deceive us, i. e. Truth deceives us, by making the 


3 0 ſelf. not the e = itſelf. 
Than 


Fg 8 < IE! * 


| ä " N * our e as Truth, - no 3 
FJrub itſelf ean be dur Director. In Which 
| <Qion, Truth obtains that other Name of Right 


with the Object perceived by it, then when the 
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moe - 
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t 14 an 5 
"has nich e be a ä ies © 
Wl | tion. But, if we follow Right-Reuſoh, we all 
Wil  - diſcover chat the Offices of all outward Senſe is 
- : not to ſhew us what an Thing is i jrſelf, but 
Wi _ only the bare CONS Wade. 5 one another; 
= being affected more ys as Things 
—_: BB a nearer Relation to oulfelves. And when 
| our Senſes truly ſhew us ſo much, they ſhew us all 
we have Occafion for from them. Nor is it poſ- i 
Wi | ible for us to know more of the Eſſence of any © 
one Thing without us, chan as it is an uiidivided 
3 Eres in one; which I Proceed How. to 
ir all odtward” ſerifible Objects: of Sight ad 
Puch, we can never immediately perceive an7 
Thing, let us ſeparate it into never ſo many Parts, 
but a+ bare Ow/de or Surface including ſnip en 
which ſeems to have in' itſelf Lengib, Breadth, and 
Thickneſs. Nor can we at once immediately per- 
ceive that Ou/ide, otherwiſe than in Part, to be 
completed ſucceſſively. The infinite Vatiableneſs 
of Which appears to the Senſe, as follows. In 
every Object of Sight, we know, that the Super- 
feial Part we ſee of it continually encreaſes, de- 
ereaſes, or changes, according to the Diſtance or 
Situation of the Eye from the Thin eee 5 
ſo perceived: while the Thing itſelf continues ftill 
the ſame, what imperfe& View ſoever we have of 
it. Again, let any Perſon continue lis Eye in the 
ſame Place, Diſtance and Situation from the fixed - 
Thing before him; and it is well known; that by 
the bars Interpoſition of Glaſſes, the ſame Thing 
in the Object will appear in its due Proportion at 
one Time, vaſtly great at another, as much leſs 
than juſt at another, diſtorted at another, ant 
perhaps multiplied at another; any of theſe as he 
- Pn And * the of e "= 
eſe 
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| 1 
theſes 1 many different NE 8, 
ſtill the ſame. in itſelf, perfectly without us. Ir 
or Senſe of Hearing, nothing is more knowns 
that the Senſation” of Sound, belide, its * 
feng in different Perſons, always. changes in the 
| erſon, according to the Diſtance 2 9255 8 
tuation of the Things from” whence it proceeds. 
| Bat in indeed the Object here plainly ſhews itſelf to 
be nothing elſe, But an Affection of the Percep- 
tion; whoſe Prototype i is judged to be the fleeting 
Undulations of the Air, by an external Force ſud- 
denly impreſſed upon it. In the Senſation of 
inward Feeling, that external Force is great ta ns 
Perſon, which is ſinall to another: and even to 
the ſame Perſon, the ſame Thing ſhall be heavier 
at one Time, than it is at another. Nor would it 
be ſtrange for the ſame Perſon at the ſame Time, 
to have a Hand ſo inflamed with Heat, and a Foot 
ſo extream cold, that in the very ſame Water ſhall 
be perceived, together the Senſation of c to the 
Hand, and of warm to the Foot. In the Senſa- 
tion of ourzvard Feeling or Touching, the ſame - 
Thing ſhall be clammy to a dry Finger, which is 
ſlippery to-a moiſt one: and the ſame Extent. ſhall | 
be thus perceived large to a Mite, which is ſmall 
to an Ox, Laſtly, in the Senſes of Lalling and 
Smelling,, theſe continually vary according to the 
Conſtitution of the Body: by which, like the In- 
ſtances before of inward Feeling, theſe are not 
only ſometimes ſtronger, and ſometimes weaker, 
by directly contrary : and all from the ſame Pri 
From. all which we a the ee 
evident . 5 
4 X 1 0 M 8. . 
111 is impollbl⸗ for the ſame Thing both to be - 
PEI at the ſame Time 3 ene : 
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dan perceive Nothin 
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 Senfible Space. 


8 every Way boundleſly extended, and impoti 
5 to be divided in itſelf into Parts. 
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II. Th is brett Sele . can Huge ces. 
Nothing, as an outward. 2s pod RET called 
3 Body or Matier ; and conſequently,,. they 


as ſuch, negatively, but the 
ble. Matter „ which 1 Ws, 2 
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III. Every Scafation of Matter r is no. further to 


be looked upon, as true, than as it always holds 
| the ſame correſpondent Relation to all other Matter 
15 in the Senſe of all intelligent Mankind. 


IV. Nothing can be perceived of ſenſible Matter, | 
but Fit, its Relations to us; Secondly, its Relations 
in ſenſible Space; and Third, the infinite Change- 


" ableneſs of all thoſe Relations, both in themſelyes, 
NF and to one another. 


V. The on Relation of Matter in ſenfible 


a Spe ce is its ſenſible Extenſion, and e 


| Divikbilty 
VI. All ee Percept of Matter obj 
- tively has Extenſion in 8 Breadth, 20 


"Thickneſs or Depth; in all infinitely variable, 
even to the very ſame Prototype in the very ſame 
138 and Diſtance from the Eye of the ſame 
Percipient. This is abundantly evident from op- 


cal Experiments. While it cannot at the ſame 


Time be denied, that the Capacity of the ſame. 


Chamber Thall preſent. as much ſmaller an Ob; cat 
to a Man of fix Feet high, Than it did to 
when only three Feet 

N ſents ; a Thing ſmaller than another. 


high, as one. Glaſs repre- ö 


VII. To every human Percipient ſenſible Space 
ble 


* VI I Al ſenſible wand is ot in ſenſible > 
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N. To every 108 Percipient the Extenſion 7 5 


7 * ſenſible Space conſiſts of perfectly three co- equal 


poſite Situations. correſpondent (or analogous) 


Op 
to the triple Extenſions (or Dimenfions) of ſenſible 
Natter univerſally, viz. Firſt, an Upwards and 


Downwards; ſecondly, a Forwards and Backwards 3 


| _ thirdly, a To the right and To the left... 


X. From the infinite Diviſibility of all ſenſible 


| | Extenſion, it neceſſarily follows, that the Situation 


of whole ſenſible 2 and every Thing in it 


muſt be not only at the ſame Time different to 
every different Percipient; but alſo at different 


Times different to the ſame Percipient, upon _— 
Alteration of his own Situation or Zenith. 
XI. Suppoſing all ſenfible-Creatures to have the 


| like Senſations of the Extenſion of Matter with 


Mankind: then, the Magnitude of every ape ex- 


_ - ternal Object muſt be as various, not only, as it 


can be changed by Glaſſes, or otherwiſe, to the 


Eye of the ſame Percipient; but alſo as there are 


different Sizes of ſuch Creatures from the ſmalleſt 
Animalcula to the largeſt I bals. Which is all one 


as to ſay, that every Part of real Matter admits e 
an infinite Variety 'of {enfible Objects of Extenſion, 
in all Magnitudes. 5 
XII. That, which is 1 perfectly the ame 
to all ſenſible Bounds of Extenſion, can have no 
ſenſible Extenſion in it. Thus, the Point of 
Ln where a perfect Sphere reſts upon a 


rfect Horizontal Plane, is always perfectly the 
e, how great or little ſoever the Sphere be; 


re denk it —_ flible for the fame Point to have e 
any ſuch Extenſion in it. 


VIII. Real Space is that in which all Things * 


| exiſt 3 and conſequently is in itſelf omnipreſent, OE 
unchangeable, and contains perfectly in itſelf = 

| N of the e of n Thing. I 

. C 7 PR o. 5 


E. D. 


with equal Neceſſity, 
(Ax. VI, XI.), between real Matter in real Space, 


"+ 


PROPOSITION: L: 
| Real Space a back Space ure Things ite 


different. 


Demonſtration... Senſible Space, a an entire 


Odbdject. we have ſeen to be 2 variable 
(Ax. IX. X, While nothing is more certain, than 
that Space in itſelf is perfectly unchangeable 


(Ax. XIII.) But it is impoſſible for the ſame 


Thing to be infinitely variable, and at the ſame 


Time perfectly nrexable (Ax. I.) Therefore Space 
is one Thing, as it really is in itſelf z and perfectly 
another Thing, as it is a n OE * us. 


Corollary 1. W the fame Ar t muſt hold | 
but much more perceptibly 


and ſenſible Matter in ſenſible Space. 5 
Coroll. 2. Therefore our own very two poſitive 1 


Fog Perceptions of Extent, by Sight and Touch, are 


an effectual Demonſtration, that one of them, at 
leaſt, is not as Matter is in real Space. Tho we 


8 ſhall find by _ e RN N of them — 
. . 


PROPOSITION, I. 


Real Matter, as it is in real Space, is para 2 
void of all ſenſible Extenſion and con ge | 
of every Thing elſe ſenſible in it. 59 
| Demonſtration. Every Piece of oo Matter is 
the fame in real Space to an infinite Variety of ſen- 


ſible Objects of Extenſion, in all pereeptible Mag- 
nitudes (Ax. VI, XI.); or in other Words, every 


Piece of real Matter is the ſame in real Space, 
with Reſpect to all Bounds, of viſible or tangible 
Extent. But that, which is the ſame in real Space 
with Reſpect to * ä of viſible or tangible 
1 | | Extent, | 


} 


3 rai ;offibly 45 no 1 Extent i in * 5 
Fheretore all real Body of Matter in 
Jace Md perfectiy void of all ſcalibte Extenſion. 


, EL. 


rep nee. . 
—_ we ſee the Abſurdity of 


Corollary 1. 


that imaginar * 5 * of the /en/ible Subtility of ' N 
ic | 


Matter in itſelf; *w is perceiy d in Che 
and Pharmacy by Liquefatzat, Sublimation, an 
Deſtillation. This when applied to ſenſible Matter, 
as a Subſtance exif in itſelf, . muſt neceſſarily 
betray itſelf, Yet x ur FA with "this Opinion, the 
otherwiſe truly bas Savilian Profeſſor at Ox- 
ford, Mr. Jobn Neill“, has taken Pains to demon- 
ſtrate, as he thou it, the Poſſibility of the . 
Portion of ſenſibly extended Matter, perfectly in 
and of itſelf, without the Addition any ber 

Matter to it, fo to fill a Cube of any ieee 
Magnitude (for Example ſuch a Cube as will cir- 
cumſeribe the whole Sphere of the Planet Salurn), 
as to leave no empty Pore in the entire Cube, 
whoſe greateſt Diameter ſhall exceed a Particle of 
Matter of any aſſignable Smallneſs. Which when 
applied to all Matter univerſally, is the ſame in 
other Words as to demonſtrate, that in all ſenſible 
Matter each conceivable Part has actually as much 
of the fame Kind of Matter contained in itſelf, as 
is infinitely” greater than the Whole. Such is the 
1 of the Contradiction, when we thus 


ly fenfible Extenſion to real Space; much like 


| x e blind Man, who expreſſed his Notions of Co- 

lours by Sounds. But, if we take ſenſible Exten- 
ſion, ag it really i 18, for nothing but a mere Mode 6f 4 
our Perception which is really nothing in itſelf; 
then mdeed theſe Gentlemen may demonſtrate 
what they pleaſe about nothing, without 10 
making the leaſt Contradiction in any Thing. 


3 © See his Introductio ad veram Phyficam. LeR. SE OE. | 
b G Corel. 
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| | "09635 8 
Call 2. 1 nothing a 0 1 
can exiſt, as ſuch, in real 8 
Coroll. 3. Therefore the ariation and Dingle” , 
lity of Matter in real Space is at leaſt as different 
from that of Matter in ſenſible Space, as the Va- F 
riation of Sound is from that of viſible Extenſion. 
Coroll. 4. All human Philoſophy, which treats 
'of Matter, as a Thin ng | ſenſibly bounded in itſelf, - 
| raul be abſolutely falſe. 


PROPOSITION UI. 


Real Matter, properly: ſpeaking, is not 6 
Subſtance. . _ 
|  - Demonſtration. That only can be called a Sub⸗ 
ſtance, properly ſpeaking, which has its Exiſtence 
at. once 5 in itſelf. Real Matter can have 
no Exiſtence, but as it is immediately and per- 
fectly bounded in real Space. Therefore, real 
Lb e ſpeaking, is not a e 


at | 


8 
817 


PROPOSITION. Iv. 


Every whole Object of ſenſible Space, and all 
Things contained in it, can have no xiſtence, but 
perfectly in each Percipient itſelf, 
Diemonſtration. If ſenſible Space and its 3 
had their Exiſtence without the Percipient, they 
muſt have their Exiſtence immediately in real 
Space (Ax. XIII.) But if they have their Exiſtence 
thus in real Space, then we have Things ſenſibly 
extended exiſting, as ſuch, in real Space; which 
is impoſſible (Prop. II. Coroll. 2). Since then there 
is no other Place for them to exiſt in, it neceſſarily 
follows, that every Object of ſenſible Space, and 
all Things contained in it, can have no . . 
but n in each Percipient itſelf. E. D. 


Corell. 


A 


it X entirely in e is real Matter. And 
every compleat Pers of the ſame Matter, as it ſuc- 


ceſſively forms one entire Object to the Senſe, is 


ſenſible Matter. Thus, a Noch, as it is imper- 
fectly perceived to the 8 Sight or Touch, is ſenſible 
Matter: And the ſame Rock, as it is truly and 

perfectly in real Space, is real Matter. 8 

N 2. Hence again ſenſible Space, with dune 
it contains, is as much in us, as we ſee its Shadow 
appear to be in a Looking Glaſs, or within a per- 
fectly ſtill Pond of clear Water. And all ſuch 
Shadows, as the Reflections of the Prototy pes 
themſelves, do raiſe the very ſame Senſations in 
us, (bating their different Situations and accidental 
PS: ee if immediately receiy d from the 
Prototy 


Coroll. 3. Hence laſtly it follows, that if the - 
real Without and ſenſible Without were the ſame, it 


N. 1. Hence ce every he! n. as 


4 


would be impoſſible to every one of us, that any 55 


other real Being ſhould exiſt, but himſelf. 
PROPOSITION V. 


Senfible Space, and every true Object i in it, has 


its correſponding Prototype exactly anſwering to it 
in real Space. Which perfect Correſpondency of 
Thing to Thing in theſe two is called pn 
Analogy. 

Demonſtration. No Obj ect in . Space is 


true, otherwiſe than as it always holds the fame - 
correſpondent Relation to all other Matter in the 


Senſe of all intelligent Mankind (Ax. III). But 


when all the Objects in ſenſible Space are thus true, 
they all have their reſpective Prototypes perfectly 


anſwering to them in real Space (Ax. XIII). 


Therefore ſenſible Space, and every true Object 
in it, has its correſpondent Prototype exadtly ' 
x anſwering 
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. anſwering (or analogous) to it in real 


[22] 


soll. 1. Whence it neceſſarily follows, that, if 


this Analogy hold true, it is of no Manner of 


Conſequence to any Percipient how different ſoever 
= ty be in real Space from what it appears to 
Coroll. 2. Nor upon the ſame Suppoſition of the 


Analogy holding true, is it of any Concern at all, 


tho? the outward Senſations of one gs: eu be 
quite different from the. Senſations of another Per- 
cipient. For Inſtance, it is no Matter, tho* the 


. Senſation of Red in me be the fame with another 


Percipient's Blue, while the ſame exact Difference 


Holds in all our other outward Perceptions. For 


the Truth of our outward Senſations conſiſts not 
of what they are in us; but of the conſtant Ana- 
logy of them with Things, as they are in real 


Space. But the Difference we ſee in the Bodies 
of Animals is a ſufficient Warrant for us to con- 


clude, that there 'is an analogous Difference in 


their outward Senſations ; all of them ſtill ana- 


logous to Truth. Which again plainly. proves it 


| * impoſlible for Matter to be the ſame in real Space 


with what it appears to the Senſes of all Creatures, 


For if this were ſo, then the Senſations of a Man 
muſt be the ſame with the Senſations of a Gna?, 


the Senſations of a Gnat muſt be the ſame with the 


Senſations of a Snail, the Senſations of a Snail 


with the Senſations of a Mole, and the Senſations 
of a Mole with the Senſations of a Male. The 


Falſeneſs of which I preſume needs no Proof. 


Coroll. 3. Hence we learn the Impoſſibility of 
that Suppoſition, which is attributed to a certain 
Right Reverend Philoſopher, now or very lately 
living; who is ſaid to advance, that there is no 
ſuch Thing as Matter exiſting without- us. For 
RITES 5 beide 


1 


this 
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but Deluſion. Nay, the very Difference of a 


Within and. Without, - which we perceive within 
us, muſt be made on Purpoſe by our great Creator, 

for no other Reaſon, but to deceive us. And ſo 

there is an End of all that perfect Analogy between 

ſenſible Objects within and their Prototypes with- | 

- out, upon which all Truth of outward Senſe en- 


tirely depends. 
Coroll. 4. Hence our whole Knowledge of 
Things without is only of the Relations of one 


Thing to another (Ax. IV.); but 28 — 
| the. Things themſelves, 


PROPOSITION VI. 


. real Space is Truth in itſelf, independent 


of all T hings, but itſelf. 

 Demonſiration. That which every exiſtent Truth 
depends upon, as Truth, muſt be Truth in itſelf, 
independent upon all Things but itſelf. Infinite 
real Space has every exiſtent Truth, as ſuch, thus 
abſolutely depending upon it (Ax. XII). There- 


fore, infinite real Space is Truth in itſelf, indepen- 
dent of all Things but itſelf, Q E. D. 


PROPOSITION vn. 


| Real Space is eternal. 
Demonſtration. What exiſts abſolutely and tacks: 


Space exiſts abſolutely and independently unchange- 


able in itſelf, Therefore, real Space is impoffible 


C4 


” 


beſide the Irreconcileableneſs of this with the fame _ 
Prelate's Belief of the real Exiſtence of other 
Things beſide himſelf, (Prop. IV. Coroll. 3.) if 
1 admitted; then all our Diſtinction of a 
ſenfible Without and a real Without is nothing elſe 


* 


pendentiy unchangeable i in itſelf is impoſſible to 
have either Beginning or End of Exiſtence. Real 
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to have either Beginning or End of Exiſtence; 
which is the ſame with being eternal. Q. E. D., 


FNR as TIN FBI: 
Real Space is the true Exiſtence of GOD. 
| _ . Demonſtration. Nothing can exiſt in itſelf omni- 
_ Preſent, perfectly unchangeable, indivifible, the . 
- abſolutely. independent Suſtainer of all exiſtent 
Truth, and eternal; but the Exiſtence of GOD 
himſelf, And all this is fully perceived and de- 
monſtrated of real Space (Ax. XIII. Prop. II. 
Coroll. 2. Prop. VI, VII.) Therefore real Space is 
the true Exiſtence of GOD. 2. E. DP). 
Cerollary. Conſequently, as ſenſible Space, and 
every Thing contain'd in it is imperfectly in each 
of us; ſo is real Space, and every Thing contain'd 
in 1t, perfectly in GOD. Which Analogy between 
our external. Senſations in boundleſs ſenſible Space, 
and their Prototypes in real Space, is doubtleſs one 
Part of that Image, which G OD has declared 
us to be of himſelf; So that as much more perfect, 
as real infinite Space with all contained in it, is, 
than the tranfient poor Pittance of their partial 
Ohfjects in us; ſo much more perfect is the great 
GOD than wretched Man. 1 
PR OP:0:S I THO . Fo 
The leaft Particle of Matter, that we truly per- 
ceive to exiſt, is impoſſible to loſe that Exiſtence. 
by any Power we know of, beneath that of God. 
Demonſtration. That, which by no Power we 
know of under the immediate Hand of GOD can 
be otherwiſe changed, than as to remain always ' 
changeable, can never be changed by the ſame 
Power out of its Exiftence. But Matter is ſuch 


* Gen. i. 26, 27, v. 1. ix, 6, 1 Cor. xi, ”_ Eph. iv. 24. 
Col. in. 10. James iii. 9. . e ee 
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a Being (Art. V, VI). Therefore Matter is impol- 
ſible to be changed out of its Exiftence by anx 
Power we know under the immediate Hand of 
God. This we' ſee daily verified of Matter, 
which can never in the ſmalleft Particle be 
changed out of its Exiſtence, by all the Ways of 
cutting, rubbing, breaking, bruiſing, burning, c. 
but ſtill, however divided and diſperſed, endures 
only by a Change in its Relations. Q, E. DOP). 
Coroll. 1. Therefore Matter exiſts in real Space, 
for ever changeable, and infinitely diviſible, with- - 
out the leaſt Challenge to any Thing permanent 
er Wer e / PTS EEE Os 
Coroll. 2. All Geometrical Knowledge of pure 
Right-lines and Planes, poſitive to Senſe, muſt in 
the pureſt Manner be perfectly negative to Truth 
in real Space: in ſuch a Manner, that whatever 
is truly exhibited to Senſe poſitively muſt have 
ſomething negative to that perfectly analogous in 
„ nn Sn „ 
PR. OP. 0 S1T-4 Od T 
The Eſſence of the human Soul exiſts perfectly 
indivifible and unchangeable in real Space. | 
Demonſtration. Firſt. The Soul is always efſen- 
tially the fame in itſelf with Reſpect to all the in- 
finite Variableneſs of ſenſible external Matter. 
That, which is always thus eſſentially the fame in 
itſelf with Regard to a Thing thus infinitely va- 
riable to Senſe, can poſſibly have no eſſential Bounds 
in it with Regard to that ſenſible Thing (Ax. XII). 
Therefore the Soul can have no ſenſible Bounds of 
Extenſion in it: and conſequently is abſolutely 
incapable in itſelf to be either ſenſibly divided or 
chap}: ==! 75. FVV 
| Secondly. Every real Object in our Perception 
has its perfectly analogous Prototype in real Space 
e „ (Prop. 


is an Object, as ſuch in its own Perception. There- 
fore che Een 

indiviſible and unchangeable in real Space. Agree- 
able to which, we can perceive no Difference in the 


hangeable Soul 


ce of the human Soul exiſts perfectly 


Eſſence of the Soul, tho“ a great deal in the Man- 


ner of that Eſſence, ſnould any of us live a 
Thouſand Ages twice told: For ſtill the pan Prin- 
ciple by which each of us calls himſel 
would be unchangeably and indiviſibly the ſame. 


1 myſelf, 
2E. B. 


Qeroll. 1. The Soul therefore has Properties in 
itſelf, and is in itſelf a finite proper Subſtance 
which Matter is not (Prop. III.) 


|  Coroll. 2. The Soul exiſts in real Space, after a 


Manner quite different from Matter. The Exiſtence 


of the Soul js in itſelf perfectly unchangeable, but 


the Exiſtence of Matter is N changeable. 
ble 


And this perfect Unchangeableneſs in Exiſtence is 
the ſame with the Soul's Immortality. The Exiſt- 
ence of Matter is perfectly paſſive. But the Exiſt- 
ence of the Soul, bating its Perception, is perfectly 
active: tho? this Action is as perfectly of two dif- 


ferent Kinds, viz. internal and external. The Power 
of the internal Action of the Soul is the ſame with 
what I have already called its Thought, and the 


Power of all its external Action I have called 
Self-communication. And this Self-communication I 
diſtinguiſh into ſubtantial, intellectual, and bodily. 


By Subſtantial Self-communication I mean that of 


the Generation of its like, in which the Man acts 
only as a blind Inſtrument to do he knows not 


what. The ſecond is that of the Soul's Communi- 
_ cation of its own Perceptions and Thoughts by 


Speech or otherwiſe. And the third includes all 
its bodily Actions of what Kind ſoever; tho? ſuch 


. only of theſe can be called immediate Seif- Commu- 


nications 


*r NN 


- L 27 15 
nication: of the Soul, which are done with Deſign: 


the reſt being no otherwiſe Communications of 


Soul, than as they are become habitual ta it. 
Coroll, 3. Therefore all true outward ſenſible 
| Objets are anal nd to the Soul, as their Proto- 
types are to real | 
Coroll. 4. And 3 the Changeableneſs of the | 
foregoing 1 eſſential Properties of the Soul, it 
follows that there may be as great a de among 
Spirits, as we ſee among 
Coroll. 5. Hence it appears, that there are three 
Kinds of Exiſtence in real Space or Omnipreſence, 
each as different from the Fe as poſſibly can be, 
The firſt and loweft is the Exiftence of Matter: 
the ſecond is the Exiſtence of Soul or finite Spirit: 
de third and higheſt is the Exiſtence of real Space 
itſelf, or GOD. And each of theſe we ſhall find . 
to have an eſſential Trinity in Unity peculiar to it- 
ſelf : the Trinities of the two lower, as the neceſ- 
ſary 46 og or Impreſſions of their n 


e 
PROPOSITION XI. 


10 18 impoſſible for Real Space to have any Thing 
in it, Negative, Privative, or Defective. 


Demonſtration, Whatever is privative or defec- 5 
tive, in all Objects of Perception, can be no 3 
elſe but a Negation or Denial of Exiſtence to ſuc 
Objects; and conſequently ſo far it is nothing in 
the Object itſelf. But that which is nothing in the 
Object can poſſibly have no Prototype analogous to 
it in real Space. 1 it is impoſſible for 
real Space to have any Thing in it e, 
privative or defective. E. D. 
Coroll. 1. Hence it r follows, that it is 
impoſſibls ther ſnould be "”e ſuch Thing as Im- 
| per! fection, 


| 7 28 1 
ee Evil, Pain, Weaknels, r. 1 in in real 


Croll. 2. Therefore all Things in real Space it- 
ſelf are poſitive and Perfect. a 


PROPOSITION XII. 


.- FGOD's a Being of all poſſible Perfection in 
n 
' Demonſtration. Whatever we can truly and po- 
ſitively perceive, either as an inward or outward 
Object; that muſt in an analogous, tho? abſolutely 
incomprehenſible, Manner have its perfect Proto- 
type in real Space. But every Thing, that is thus 
finite and limited in us, muſt be as infinite and 
boundleſs in real Space, as real Space is in itſelf, 
Therefore GOD, or real Space, is a Being who 
has all poſſible Perfection infinitely and boundleſsly 
in himſelf. And conſequently he is in himſelf 
neceſſarily Self-exiſtent, 'eternal, abſolutely independent, 
wunchangeable, indivifible, enmipreſent, omniſcient, om- 
nipotent, infinitely good, infinitely bappy, infinitely juſt, 
:nfinitely pure and holy, &c. ©, E. D 
Coroll. Conſequently, the real Diſtin&tion of the 
Soul's inward and outward Perception muſt have 
its Prototype ſome Way incomprehenſibly ana- 
logous to it in G OD: in ſuch ſort, that as the 
- inward Perception is to the outward Perception, 
ſo is its infinite Prototype in God to proper real 
Space in him; and, ſo ſeems the Exiſtence of all 
_ finite Spirits and Souls in that, to the Exiſtence of 


Mlatter in proper real Space. 


PROPOSITION XIII. 


The foregoing triune Diſtinction of the Effence 
of the human Soul into Perception, Thought, and 
Self-communication ; and the triune Exiſtence of all 
1 106d in Ain Breadth, and Thickneſs are true 
| TY 5 


TENT 2 4. - 7 
Types of an eternal, independent, unchangeable, 

| Indivifible, omnipreſent, omniſcient, omnipotent, 

Sc. COEQUAL TRINITY in GOD. Which 

being demonſtrated, from either of its two fore- 
zoing Types, muſt neceflarily (Prop. X. and XII.) 

Lbs has rebar ESO ets b 
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 .. DEMONSTRATION: 


The Sou wa every Moment perceive to be ſo 
diſpoſed by its great Creator, that Matter neceflanily - 


exhibits to its Senſe a threefold Extenſion of Lengib, 
. Breadth, and Thickneſs; all which are univerſally 
_ alſo repreſented to every Percipient in his entire 
ſenſible Space (Ax. IX.) by the three coequal triple 
Extenſions, or oppoſite Situations, of an Upwards 


and Downwards, a Forwards and Backwards, a 
To the Right and To the Left. Since then, it has 
been ſo evidently demonſtrated (Prop. V.) that real 
inextended Space and its included Matter is per- 


fetly analogous to ſenſible extended Space and 
its Matter; it is abſolutely impoſſible, that there 
ſhould not be the ſame triple Relation in the 


Inextenſion of real Space, which there is in the 


Extenſion of ſenfible Space. I fay triple Re- 


lation: for tho* each of theſe indiyifibly triple 


Inextenſions be alike triple in real Space, to 
what they are in real Matter; yet in the former 
they are as- infinitely different from what they 
are in the latter, as infinite and unchangeable 
real Space is different from finite changeable real 


Matter. In real Space this Trinity muſt be abſo- 


lutely and independently in itſelf; whereas in real 
Matter its Trinity can have no Exiſtence, but what 
it has in the former, without the leaſt Challenge 


of any Thing ſtable to real Self. The Trinity of 


real Space or GOD is infinite; omniſcient, omni - 
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the Trinity of Matter is finite, 5 paſſive, 
changeable, and every Way im he Tri- 


of real Space, as its three 05 are in 


themſelves perſectiy void of all poſſible Difference 


one from the other, are therefore neceſſarily coequal. 


And in this the Trinity of ſenſible" Space in every 


Percipierit is perfectly analogous to it (Ax. IX.) 
Whereas the indiſtant Inextenſions of real Matter, 
whoſe Differences between themſelves are the 


| . Diſtinctions of the infinite Variety of 
| Nantes, 


muſt neceſſarily have in themſelves all 


- forts: of Inequality. In ſhort, thoſe two different 


forts of — AIR between real Space and real 


| —_— have the e Difference between 
them, that bly can be between Things poſitive 3 
and yet wel mg ee Time they are perfectly ana 

us to each other, as conſiſting each of heh 
perfectly diſtinct Inextenſions, ſo abſolutely neceſ- 


ſame Being to exiſt with either more or fewer. 
Therefore the ſacred Trinity of the Godhead, and 


the three Dimenſions of mere ſenſible Matter, in⸗ 


finitely and inconceivably different as they are, are 
yet two ſuch Inſpanible analogous Truths; that 
he, who acknowledges one, ' muſt neceſſarily ac- 


knowledge the other; and he, who denies Fane; : 


muſt neceſſarily deny the other: | 2 7 . D. 


. I. | 
A it appears, that tho* the 3 Trinity 


of the human Soul come eren 6 nearer the Dy | 


| * Obſerve that 2 ene of real Matter is FOR meant 


of its abſolute Deſtituteneſs of all viſible or tangible Extenſion, 


as in Prop. IT. But a different analogous Extenſion unknown 
to as, it neceſſarily mult * as has been there enn, 
Coroll. 3. 


—— — — — 
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inſenſible Extenſions of real Matter; yet it is ſti 


infinitely ſhort of it. For Matter has nothing 3 
/ out 


it, but what is for ever variable; whereas the 


has been ſhewn to be invariable in its Exiſtence, - 


tho' variable in its Properties. Which Variable- 


neſs of the eſſential Properties of the Soul is a 
plain Demonſtration, that there may be as infinite 

a Variety of finite Spirits, as there can be con- 
ceived of Kinds of Matter. The Image of the 
Divine Trinity in the Soul conſiſts in its three eſ- 
ſential Properties of Perception, Thought, and Self- 


communication. Which three together make but 
one indiviſible Being, each having as it were an 
Eſſence peculiar to itſelf. The Perception is in 


itſelf entirely inactive: and on the contrary botn 
Thought and Self-communication are purely active. 
But the two latter are in ſuch a Manner active, as 
to be of quite contrary Natures, one to the other. 


For Thought has all its Actions entirely exerciſed 
within the Soul itſelf; whereas the Se/f-Communi- 
cation has its Actions entirely exerciſed upon what 
is perfectly different from the Soul. The Perception 
is the pure Foundation of both the others, with- 
out which there can be no ſuch Thing as either 
Thought or Self communication. For by Thought I 
mean nothing elſe but the Will, as it purely directs 


itſelf to all ſorts of paſt Perceptions or Notions by 


firſt turning and attending to them; ſecondly, re- 
terring them to one another and in themſelves ; 


and thirdly, inveſtigating their Truth: By which 


Means it ſtill produces to itſelf a Claſs of new Per- 
ceptions : So that- without the Perception there 
could be nothing for the Thought to be exerciſed 


upon. By Self-communication I mean every Power 
belonging to the Soul any Way to affect, or as it 
were touch, what is without itſelf. Rag: Soar 
NY e 


without either aZive Thought or 
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been gun (1 emp. tf Go ae 23 to be | hte, 
mnellettual, and 


Kind of which, we 
know, can be truly bed Fs Self-communi- 


cation of the Soul, whatever it -be of the Body, 


where it is not till the Effect of the very ſame 


Will or Deſign. But becauſe the Bias of the ill 


is ſo ſtrongly perceptible in all outward Actions, 


As generally to a the Will over the Notions 


ſcarce perceptible in Corneal. with it; therefore 
this outward Tendency miſtakenly engroſſed 
the Name of Vill, well nigh wholly to iel. So 


that theſe three principal Properties of. the Soul 


may as well be called, the Perception, the internal 


Power, and the external Power. Whence, - with- 


out the Perception, the Thought could not exiſt, 
and without the Thought the Self-communication 


could not exiſt. The firſt ſeems the Foundation 
of the Souls Exiſtence at all; the ſecond, the 
Foundation of its Exiſtence, as rational; and the 


third, the Foundation of its Exiſtence, as ſocial. 
Laſtly, the Soul ſeems capable to Homer. a Thing 

If- communication 
about it; but it can do neither of the latter with- 
out the firſt along with it. And as the Soul's Per- 


ception of her own Exiſtence is the evident Per- 


ception of a Thing indiviſible in itſelf z ſo it is 


im poſſible to conceive any ſuch Diviſion in it, as 
it is to conceive a Sound of ſuch a Weight: ye 
if we look upon the Perceptions of the Soul, we 


cannot but perceive its ideal Memory capable to 
contain within itſelf the diſtinct ſenſible Images of 


all the variable Kinds of Matter, WINK: we re- 


member to have occurred to it. 

And thus, let us look which Way we will a 
Trinity in Unity meets us on every Side. If we 
turn our Thoughts within us, it is always there; 
and whatever Thing we view without us, h is 

there 
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* c Tudid tion, of „dich the W 
1 8.2 — 2 Divine Triuiiy is repreſented, 
s or Perſons;;, denoting the in- 


real 98 1 a in G a above 


8 Th tagether * us, to the 1 
555 of the few of $i . ſhallow 


rohe ſirſt Peifon” of the Bled Trinity, upon 
'- I which. both the other eternally Rand, is repreſen- 
5 i ted an the PATHER, 4 Reſpect of whom 
che ſecond is the 50 N: becauſe his eternal Exiſt- 
a ence in the ok can have Ong es - 
© I tous, to which it is.incomprehenſibly analogous; 
| but the Generation of an Sth San from. 1 
Bl immediate Father. The third is he whom the 
= If Scripture calls the HOLY GHOST, Sho can 

be no otherwiſe repreſented to us, than as he com- 
a —— in himſelf every. Thing Divine, which 
& , or is communicated, from G OD 
upon e 77 And theſe efernal Co-equals 
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of the Godbead, as revealed in Scripture, and the 
eſſential Trinity of the Soul appears as follows. The 
co: equal infinite Divine Trinity conſiſts of G O Ea" 
GOD 
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Hr, three diſtinct Perſons and yet all but 
dne and the ſame inc 
_ called the Myſtery of the adorable Trinity. A My- 
Mech, which can be no otherwiſe ſuch, than ag it 
is in GO D; in whom all Things to us muſt ne- 


ndivifible GOD, ate what is 


ceſſarily be equally myfterious. For it has been 


already ſufficiently demonſtrated, that nothing can 


be perceived by us, either as a Soul or a Body, 
without the neceſſary Signatures" upon it of an ef- 
E Og, MERE tg 
And the Conformity between the-/upreme Trinity 


ATH ER, & D the SO N. and 


Trinity of the Soul conſiſts of Perreption, Thought, 


and Self-communication. In the Goubead, the Father 
AY begets the Son; and in the Sou, the 


erception neceſſariſy produces the Though. In 


the Godbead, the Hoy Gbof proceeds id imme. 
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Matth. xxviii.' 19. John xiv... 26. Jon. xv. 26. 
2 Cor. xii. 14. Eph. ii. 28. Col. ii. 2. 1 Pet. i. 2. 
Ir INT. D200. DAI 

"The Doctrine of the Proceſion of the Holy Ghoſt from 
the Son, it ſeems, was firſt hatched at. Toledo in Spain, about 
the Vear 633, and became full fledged at Rome in the ninth 


Century under the Auſpices of Pope Nicalas the Firſt ; to the 
ry P pe = 


final Separation between the Greeks and Latins, A left-hand 
Way of adhering to the Unity of the Church, for which the 


uſurped Supremacy of its pretended univerſal Biſhop is parti- 


cularly calculated, For by ſuch Means, let this carnal H 

to a ſpiritual Body depart never ſo much from Chriſt himſelf ; 
the Union reſts ſtill in cloſely following him in his Apoſtafy. 
And thus that paradoxical Church continues her'Infallibility by 
being always fallible, her Catholiciſm by being Anticatholic 


and her Way of faithfully preſerving the Divine Apoſtolical 


Traditions by always per 8 breaking them, and ſetting 
up her own in their Stead, So fatal it is to pretend ** 
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date ett the Eule, as to T* — com- 
municated by the den. Analogous to which in 
the Soul, its Self-communication proceeds imme- 


diately from the Perception; yet ſo as to be ne- 


ceſſarily communicated by the active 7 bought : 
for, as has been mentioned before, what is done 
without Deſign can be no immediate Self- commu- 
nication of the Soul, whatever it be of the Body. 
And as the Soul cannot help perceiving much 
more Perfection in theſe three unequal diſtin 
Principles within herſelf, than in the three eſſential 
Extenſions of Matter; ſo how much more muſt 
ſuch Perfection be exceeded in the infinitely perfect 
coequal Trinity of GO D? Which may ſhew us the 
true Reaſon, why every Perſon in the ſacred eternal 
Trinity is ſo diſtinctly called He or a Perſon. Q. E. D. 
Gloria PATR1, et FILIO, et SPIRITUT 
SANCTO; UNI DE O omnia Complenti in m- 
nibus i, Lumen babitanti inacceſſum , apud quem 
nulla ef Mutatio, ait ulla viciſiuudiniri Umbra, ' 
Corollary 1. Here we have the Holy Trinity 
eſtabliſhed upon that very Foundation, to which 
ſome of the moſt celebrated of our pretended 
modern Heroes in Philoſophy have moſt unphilo- 
ſophically declared it to "be a flat Contradiction. 
Bit I beg Pardon for thus, in Compliance with 
them, calling that a Foundation or. Principle, which 
is no more than a neceſſary Conſequence. For it 
is upon this grand Foundation of the Divine Tri- 
nity in Unity, with the abſolute Inextenſion of all 


chat 2 e which; is not of 4 World, by Maxims purely 


belonging So the Kingdoms of this World; and fo reduce that 
ierarchy; which Chrift left to be the galt of the 
th, to be the Poiſon of the Earth. Hence Chriſtianity has 
_ ſo long brought to that ſhameful Condition, that we can 
read fa a Villainy done in a Chriftian State, without a. 
— ſed Son of the Church at the Head of 1 

8 43. e Tim. vi. 16. Jacob. i. 1 

8 D 2 | ood; 


* 


ö 1 36 1 1 
real Mane, as to: Senſe, that all true man 
Philoſophy muſt ſtand; or otherwiſe it is nothing 
elſe but Falſhood and Error. What a Philoſopher 
muſt he make, who ſhould lay it down, as a firſt. 


1 Principle, that 4s every one Pirce of  [en/ible Matter 


ig but one, ſo it is impoſſible. to, have mare than. e 
And yet we have feen that the Trinity! 
of the Gadhead; and the three merely ſenfible Di- 


menſions of Matter, are two ſuch inſeparable ana - 


e Truths; that he who denies the Trinity of 

poſition to his Unity has juſt as 5 
Ae of that tremendous Being; 15 * 
according to the R falſe ring 

aſſerts Matter to be ſuch a „ 8⁸ is eie 

to be conceived. What miſer  Infatuation then, 

as well as preſumptuous Blaſphemy, is it 2515 thoſe. 

pretended Philoſophers, who are ſo; gen itious to 

ſhew their conceited Wit, in ridiculing the Notion 

of the eternal Trinity of the G Seek ? They 


. may call themſelves Philoſophers, but it is eviden 
1 hey all their Notions ſo far as they are not groun 


upon undeniable Experience, are as. wide from true 
Philoſophy, as the Welt is from. the Eat. What 
a Scandal then is it for ſuch wrong-headed Philo- 
ſophers ever to be admitted to be Teachers. of 
Chriſtian Divinity? You may call them by the 
Name of Ariant, Semiarians, or whatey 


nothing elſe of them, but pure Dells; and for 
the Generality, I am afraid, Atherſts in erade ; 
who, that they may ſeem to be of ſome — 
have dreffed up a counterfeit Idol to themſelves, 

in the room of the true God. And the Preva- 
lency of ſuch has now riſen to ſo high a Pitch, that 
the ok Anti- chriſtian Tenets are publiſh'd with 
Impunity even among the Clergy themſelves, 'An 
. unavoidable „ of * curſed Innovation 


of 
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: of ' turning As Revenues of the Church REN theis = 


Apoſtolical Deſign to become Gratifications 
of Covetouſneſs,. Ambition, Idleneſs, and Pride; 


which ſeldom miſſes making them a Frey, to ſuch 
as ſeek them for no other End. And what a 
miſerable. Proſpect is it to ſee thoſe ſacred Bequeſts, 


which were wholly deſign'd for the Support of the 
trueſt Piety and Charity, to be diſpoſed of to the 
Sport of Infidels and Fanatics, in Ways ſo ſcanda- 


| lous, that the moſt worthleſs muſt generally have 


the 'beſt Succeſs. For I dare venture to lay it 
down, as an infallible Mark of Truth, that he, 


who makes Uſe of the Revenues of the Church, 


either for the Gratification of any vicious idle In- 


clination of his own, or wickedly hoards them up 


for enriching his own Family, cannot give a more. 
certain Proof, that he is juſt as fit for a Chriſtian 
Biſhop, as Judas was for an Apoſtle, And his 
Poſterity has as much Reaſon, to thank him for 
this his fatherly Care for them; as if he had on 
Purpoſe entailed upon their Blood: the moſt Joath- 
S 
oroll. 2 in oregoing rations + - 
of the Holy Trinity, of the Image of 5 - 
Man, and of the real Inextenſion of Matter, are 


freſh Confirmations to eſtabliſh us in the Belief of _ 
the Divine Inſpiration of. the firſt Teachers. of 


Chriſtianity z when upon -the ſerious Examination 
of our own Reaſon, we are thus irrefiſtibly forced 


to acknowledge thoſe Truths, which the fooliſn 


Philoſophy of Men has ſo long inſulted over, as 
impoſſible. Truths, which the moſt knowing 1 
them, if they can be ſo juſt to themſelves, as to 


attend ſincerely to the Reaſons upon which they 
are grounded, cannot chuſe but feel turning their _ 
e 1. their own Heads. And, whenever 


N ch. iv. ws 3 7 . f 
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"ks, 


: of j8 U. 
we reflect, Hip the whole Aim of Divine Revell 
tion is to convitice Man that in this Life he walketh 
in a vain Sbew o: that toe. know only in Part; and 
now ſee through à Glaſs darth r that wwe" walk; Ul 
Faith and not by Sight v: that it doti not yet appear 
_ what doe ſhall be 4, NG how perfectly conſonant 
does all this app ear to Reaſon convincing us, as 
follows ? that, if Things were in themſelves, as they 
| appear lo 8 Senſe, it would be impoſſible far us 
| ] to have any. ſuch Senſe of them at all that, as cer 
1 tainly as Matter "appears to Senſe - extended, ſo cor: 
1 l.ainly it js in elf not ſenſibly extended: and” that 
= Nothing, but what is abſolutely in it ſelf void of all 
=... Jenfibie" Extenſion,” can poſſibly have real Exiſtence-in 
; "Share. All theſe we know are, nay neceſſarily 
muſt be, ſeeming” Contradictions to Men; but yet, 
— Tet them be ever ſuch ſeeming Contradictions, it 
qa moſt certain Truth, that whatever — | 
85 them is not a ſeeming, but a real Contradiction. | 
Conſequently,- all human Philoſophy whatever 
(here the foregoing Analogy of Truth” does | 
not imperceptibly, every now and then, make a | 
Breach in upon it, whether Men will or no) is 
nothing, but Falſhood and Delufion. Well then 
S  - might the inſpired St. Paul give all ſuch Philoſo- 
1 phy no better Title, than that of vain Deceit, tbe a 
| Tradition of Men, and the Rudiments of the World *, | 
For if we regerd only that Part of Philoſophy, i 
which is called Natural or Phyſical, we ſhall find ] 
all Variety of Matter to conſiſt of nothing elſe, 4 
but the different Changes and Relations of we C 
know not what; and band more 0 Men oa I 


| * pr mn 1 x Gbr. xiii. 55 12. 7 #8 mn 7. 7 

41 John iii. 2. Such is all that Fart of it depending upon „ 

true Ex 3 which we are certain abſolutely contradiet | 

all ſenfible Extenſion from ny i 1 leak Exiſtence i in real | 6 
Matter. (Ax. VI, XI.) 1 25 a 
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: deavour ' to: diſcover, what that —— Thing 

1% the more ill muſt they neceſſarily be con- 
founded. 80 that we may lay down this as a 
Truth jnpotiile to be truly contradicted; that all 
ns Knowledge is of nothing elſe, but the 
of Things, without the nen wy 
— the Things are in themſelves. - 

| Coroll, 3. And where the Learned in general are 
ſo wide A the true Mark in their Phy/ics, it can. 
hardly be expected that thoſe Syſtems of Logic can 


be fres from Fault, which lead them into ſuch > 


falſe Ways of arguing: In this Reſpect many of 
our modern 2 Modellers of 3 been 
moſt unmerciful in their Inſults over their much 
wiſer Forefathers. And pray what is it in which 
they make all theſe hideous Triumphs over An- 
on ity? Why nothing elſe but a confuſed Jumble 
what they call Ideas, while nothing can be more 
plain, as the worthy Author of Divine Analogy has 
juſtly obſerved, than that they themſelves really 
don't know what an Idea truly means: Sure I am, 
if they had known this, we ſhould never have 
had all our - Perceptions quite over-looked, and 
inſtead of them have all our Notions moſt inju- 
diciouſly crouded together under the Diſtinction of 
Ideas of Senſation, and Ideas of Reflection. In the 
foundationleſs Region of which latter J ſuppoſe is 
ſeated that large Iſland in the Clouds, that affords 
Habitation to thoſe inconceivable; Monſters called 
Abſtraf# Ideas. Where we have the very Manners 
of delivering our Thoughts or Ideas themſelves 
metamorphiſed into Ideas. And yet all this Smoke 
is more depended upon by ſeveral, than Divine 
Truth itſelf, tho laid down never fo clearly before 
them. But certainly in all Works. of this Nature, 
we have nothing to do with either Ideas or Notions, 
Ne than as we know them to be infallible 
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| Triths; or 44 it is neceſhry to a them 
4 deception. For Truth in itſelf we know. 

to be abſolutely make 3 while Men's Notions 

About wr — 3 in the 

MWorld, and often depend wh the 

Wills of our Informers. So that in pk N 

after Truth, we muſt ſteer our Courſe by quite 

different Marks; even by nothing but Truth itſelf. 

And the Marks pretended to be laid-down for that 

| by our Idea Mongers, eſpecially in that 
eelebrated Syſtem of Ideas, which goes by the 

Name of An Efſay on: Human Underſt „are fo 

very wide, that if we take theſe for our Pilots, 

we cannot miſs being decoyed into a Sea of 

. Falſhood. | Whether it was the 'Deſign of the 
Author of that Eſſay, I cannot tell; but fo it is, 


| * that he has frequently been moſt admired by ſuch | 


_ thor advances: you can 


worth 


as are moſt heterodox in their Opinions of Reli- 
gion; and conſequently, ſuch as can be but 
very indifferent Chriſtians in their Sentiments. 
Then, as for the Demonſtration of what this Au- 
little of that from 
him, who has openly” declared himſelf an Enemy 
to Syllogiſm. And from the great Quantity of 
Spar, in which that has been injudic 
involved, he has found a plauſible. Pretence for 
throwing the Diamond itſelf quite away. It had 
been well if he had thrown his Ideas aſter it. But 
certainly Syllogiſm itſelf is one of the moſt 
Jewels, which belongs to the human Undeeftaiid- 
ing. A Jewel, which . contrary to all mate - 
rial Jewels, owes its Cruſt, not to Nature, but to 
the Abuſes of human Arty and always appears 


moſt brilliant in its native Luſtre. | His commen- 


dable Work then had been to diſrobe Syllogiſm of 


aul Diſguiſe, and afterwards honeſtly examined how 


well his Ideas would bear the Pr * 


; \ Towehilone. Bot this, it ſeems, Ek.” 
at all pleaſing to our Author. And therefore his 

making Uſe * the Handle he had, to rid Himſelf | 
of a0 21 3 cannot but be accounted 


fied Jeſus, eſtabliſhed. 
hence with 


. 


1 


. 


an Act of Polic For it ĩs certain, te b., 


dation of his Ideas is nd more able to ende be 
Preſence of logiſtical Demonſtration, than Bak. 


neſs can abide the of Den... 


Coroll. 4. But of 


appear to ey -fincerely knowing Perſon, when 
73 es to 2 that with wut A the pretended 


boaſted Enthukalt, the Religion, which. 


of Religion, that could ever, be upon t 


poſſibly 
Thee 6 the Earth: Whole univerſal Traditions 
ine were conſequent! 
. a fp And the preſent univerſal Depravity- | 
* ſame ſacred Diſcip line among all Societies 
ofeſſed Chriſtians is only a continual rs Big 
8 's baſe Ingratitude and Corruptiam: and 
5 the how ill we deferve that bleſſed yy 


y never aſter to be 


of We 


tion, which our Lord has graciouſly. condeſcended 
ſible , for any under God himſelf to effect. 


| Ne” all the Wickedneſſes of Mankind, the 


Corruption of Government and Society has con- 


tinually been of the greateſt Malignancy. For 


the Remedy of which, the Chriſtian Hierarchy | 


pul eſtabliſhed to be a Light of the World 
_ eſpecially in that Reſpect; and to be a ſtand- 


ing Pattern for all earthly Governments to copy - 
_ bes] by no Means was ever to interfere 


IF, * Matth, v. he, 
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1a ity of a Pope, or the inward Light * 0 1 


0 work for us. A Work, which it was im- 


* 


| w. great "Conſequence . this Foes 
Demonſtration of the e Trinity is, will again 


ng Mankind is pf Re : 5 | 
Evidence demonſtrated to come 
from God; and; to be the only perfect Syſtem 


„ his ſecond Advent *. * Tord have ' Mercy up 


3 . 45 1 
_ with" them en 95 his 4 ) Hhurch 
Was ſuch a Paz the Traditions roi remain- : 
ing of it are an abundant Proof {Coroll, 2. 
Should we then go about to examine "all the 
pretended Religions, that have ever.” been fince 
the World 8 their yery Difference demon- 
ſtrates it impoſſible for any more than one ok 
theſe to be the * Conſequently,” that Churen 
alone which has all the Marks of” "this true 
" Tradition. in it can poſſibly be it. Nor can 
any Church now exiſting be further” true, than 
as theſe Marks cat Kill in it; "or can 
that Truth 'be of any. Signification, which is 0 5 
no further Uſe, than as it 1s 'bran ht to Pg 
monſtrate a notorious” Villain to be truly 4 
Man. The Dawning of true Reli pion,” the 
World always had from the Time of our firſt 
Parents. Hut no Part of Mankind, "as a So- 
ciety, could ever be faid to enjoy the nus 
Light of it; except thoſe 'who had the Hap-. 
pineſs to live under the Beams of the Goſpel, 
at ſuch Times and Places, where the Chu — 
truly preſerved her primitive Apoſtolical 2 55 . 
Ever ſince Which again it has been upon the 
continual Decline; till in | theſe our . unhappy 
Days, it ſeems to be perfectiy reduced” (as 4 
Church) to that wretched Condition in Which 
dur Lord himſelf foretold he ſhould” find 478 ; 
1 pon | 
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